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FOOD 


Have you ever tried to sharpen a reel lawn mower blade? 

Come on. You know what a reel lawn mower is, right? No gas engine. 
No electric motor. More than a little Luddite elegance. And a great 
excuse for your kids to make fun of you. 

Now, as to the sharpening question—hang in there, we’re going to 
get to local food systems and the future of capitalism in a second— 
it turns out that it’s a bit of a to-do. You have to take a wheel off, 
etc., etc., etc. Not complicated in the technical scheme of things, but 
still a job that would flummox many of us, as would be described in 
considerable detail in Capitalism and the Lost Art of Red Lawn Mower 
Blade Sharpening. 

The companion volume to Globalization and the Lost Art of Small-Scale 
Organic Farming. 

These lost arts, like so many endangered species, aren’t entirely lost, 
yet. Buy they are far too close to extinction for comfort. 
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The blades of a power mower are far more prosaic. 



I surely didn't set out to write about reel lawn mowers as a cultural 
metaphor, but what the heck. A little lively seriousness never hurt 
anyone. In fact, it might be just what the doctor ordered right about 
now. We got here—to dangerous levels of wealth inequality, virulent 
distrust, healthcare dysfunction and climate challenges—by way of the 
deadly seriousness of economics and industry, capital and commerce, 
technological innovation and financial wizardry. Perhaps a little less left 
brain and a little more right brain and a lot more heart are called for. 
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That said, there is plenty, PLENTY, of left-brain analysis to be done with 
respect to the benefits of organic farming and local food. Matters of soil 
health and erosion, carbon sequestration, biodiversity, pesticides and 
other toxins, antibiotics, chemical fertilizers, eutrophication, aquifer 
depletion, productivity per acre, animal welfare, the whole story of 
manure , 1 food nutrient density, obesity and diabetes (pandemics in their 
own rights and linked to susceptibility to the novel coronavirus), food 
miles, local economic multiplier effects, community resilience in the face 
of supply chain disruption, and systems thinking about foodsheds. 



Eve seen similarly complicated schematic drawings depicting the 
myriad interactions between plant roots and soil. 

But there's another kind of systems thinking, another kind of ledger, 
or, it would be more accurate to say, non-ledger, that is needed to fully 
appreciate the value of small, diversified, organic farms and local food. 

On this non-ledger are recorded matters that are obviously of extreme 
importance yet are not quantifiable, including agrarian values, food 


1 See Holy Shit, by Gene Logsdon (Chelsea Green, 2010). 
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tradition, taste, gastronomy, issues of the heirloom and artisanal kind, 
trust, affection, meals that don't get to the family table in preportioned 
packets, mutuality, stewardship, diversity (yes, diversity belongs on 
both the ledger and the non-ledger), the pleasures and virtues of 
harvest and hearth, and sense of place. 

The folks at Grow Food Northampton visualized this non-ledger, and it 
came out looking like a beet: 
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There's more than a little poetry in all of this, if only we allow ourselves 
to dance with Symbiosis and her friends—whose not-quite-divine 
smiles are so this-worldly and vivacious that the phrase lively serious 
barely does them justice. 



Now, I know I'm really pushing things (hah!) by staying on the lively 
serious side of things just a wee bit longer, but I can't escape the idea 
that E.F. Schumacher's Small Is Beautiful is the trustiest, never-dull- 
bladed reel mower in my intellectual tool shed. Sure, I've tested newer 
models; these days, I use a Stihl battery-powered mower for most of my 
actual mowing, charging it from solar panels, which is pretty damned 
satisfying and a worthy reason, if ever there was one, to leave the old in 
favor of the new. But.. .this morning I'm returning to Small Is Beautiful: 

We can say that man's management of the land must be primarily 
oriented towards three goals—health, beauty, and permanence... 

A wider view sees agriculture as having to fulfill at least three tasks: 

• To keep man in touch with living nature, of which he is and 
remains a highly vulnerable part; 

• To humanize and ennoble man's wider habitat; and, 

• To bring forth foodstuffs and other materials which are needed 
for a becoming life. 

I do not believe that a civilization which recognizes only the third 
of these tasks, and which pursues it with such ruthlessness and 
violence that the other two tasks are not merely neglected but 
systematically counteracted, has any chance of long-term survival . 2 

Even if the words ruthlessness and violence strike you as too extreme, 
there is no question that the narrative of industrial productivity has 


2 Small Is Beautiful, by E.F. Schumacher (Blond & Briggs, 1976), p. 103 
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largely shaped the modern mindset: We must produce more food, at 
efficiencies of scale, because global population is heading towards 10 billion. 
Yet only a few AHAIs are needed to reveal the incompleteness of this 
narrative. 

1.40% of the food currently produced either never gets to market 
or does so only to be ultimately discarded. 

2. 75% of the corn grown in the United States goes to cars and 
cows—the latter requiring six pounds of corn to produce one 
pound of meat (which statistic does not account for the health 
and environmental problems attending feedlots and the fact 
that a cow's ruminant digestive system is designed for grass). 

3. Production volume per acre from a small, diversified, organic 
farm is much greater than that of a large industrial monocul¬ 
ture—$5,000 to $25,000 of revenue per acre from multiple 
crops and husbandry vs. $750 per acre from, say, corn. 

No, the problem is not productivity. Ours is a problem of culture. 



The words culture and cultivation share the same root: 

The very word culture meant 'place tilled' in Middle English, and 
the same word goes back to Latin colere , 'to inhabit, care for, till, 
worship'.. .To be cultural, to have a culture, is to inhabit a place 
sufficiently intensely to cultivate it—to be responsible for it, to 
respond to it, to attend to it caringly. 3 

If it is fundamental, structural change that we need and want—and 
calls for such are being heard with increasing frequency from marchers, 
investors and politicians, alike—then an essential part of this work 
must be at the level of small organic farms and local food systems. 



3 Edward S. Casey, as cited at https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Culture 
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For some commercial pursuits, there would seem to be no such thing 
as money that is too fast. A small, diversified, organic farm is not one 
of them. In fact, such a farm serves as a kind of acceleration-free zone, 
a demilitarized zone, as it were, between economic forces and natural 
systems. We might even think of a small, diversified, organic farm as an 
economic decelerator. 


The value of knowing when to slow down was articulated notably in 
Italy in 1989, when delegates from 15 countries penned the Slow Food 
Manifesto: 


Slow Food Manifesto 

Born and nurtured under the sign of Industrialization, this century first 
invented the machine and then modelled its lifestyle after it. Speed 
became our shackles. We fell prey to the same virus: ‘the fast life’ that 
fractures our customs and assails us even in our own homes, forcing us 
to ingest “fast food”. 

Homo sapiens must regain wisdom and liberate itself from the ‘velocity’ 
that is propelling it on the road to extinction. Let us defend ourselves 
against the universal madness of ‘the fast life’ with tranquil material 
pleasure. 

Against those—or, rather, the vast majority—who confuse efficiency 
with frenzy, we propose the vaccine of an adequate portion of sensual 
gourmandise pleasures, to be taken with slow and prolonged enjoyment. 

Appropriately, we will start in the kitchen, with Slow Food. To escape the 
tediousness of “fast food”, let us rediscover the rich varieties and aromas 
of local cuisines. 

In the name of productivity, the ‘fast life’ has changed our lifestyle and 
now threatens our environment and our land (and city) scapes. Slow 
Food is the alternative... 
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An international movement sprang up around these principles. Every two 
years, many thousands, from more than 100 countries, gather in Turin, 
Italy, for Terra Madre—days of workshops, tastings, talks and enough 
conviviality to flush even the most hardened skeptic’s heart with hope. 
This is a great commingling of food communities, self-organizing to cele¬ 
brate and defend local food traditions, biodiversity and small producers, 
and through slow food programs and events, seeing themselves as part of 
what Slow Food founder Carlo Petrini calls 'Virtuous globalization.” 
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Implicit in Petrini’s term is its complement: virtuous localization. 
That is, localization that is not parochial or xenophobic, but quite the 
opposite—a place-based vision for planting seeds of systemic change. 



What does systemic change in food and finance look like here in the 
United States, the home of fast food and fast money? 

At first blush, it doesn’t look local at all. It looks like fake meat. 

Fake meat brims with innovation. It screams of technological optimism. 
Look more closely, however, and what you see is a more advanced form 
of food industrialization offering solutions to problems caused by a 
less advanced form of food industrialization, e.g., feedlots and meat 
processing. Fake meat does address these problems, but what looks like 
disruptive change to the system is really product innovation within the 
system. Which is why it attracts venture capital. 

Fake meat is to the food industry what autonomous helicopters are to 
the military-industrial complex—a new way to play the game, but not a 
new game. And, as with so many technologies, we cannot be sure that it 
won’t lead to a new set of future problems. 
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So, while we chase such technological solutions, with climate change 
pushing us into an a all of the above” mode, let's also remember that 
we've been down this road before. With margarine. I mean, fake butter. 4 
Prompting local food and organics foremother Joan Gussow to reflect: 
“I prefer butter to margarine, because I trust cows more than I trust 
chemists.'' 

Invent technology that replaces the cow? OK, if we must. But there's 
also another way—the way leading to healthier, more balanced relation¬ 
ships with cow, grass, soil, sun.. .and one another. 



Perhaps the only thing that is more of a red flag to a Wall Street bull 
than suggesting we slow some of our money down is the suggestion 
that he eat less often at Smith & Wollensky. “If steak were a religion, 
this would be its cathedral,'' boldly states the restaurant's home 
page. The place epitomizes old-school, unabashed, money-center, 
two-martini lunches and dry-aged culinary preferences of the 
red-blooded-expense-account kind. 5 This single New York location, 
the flagship of a chain of nine other restaurants on three continents, 
served 296,723 meals last year, grossing over $25 million. Its menu 
features a Classic 26oz Prime Rib for $59 and a Wollensky's Burger 
for $22. 


4 Margarine was touted for the better part of the 20 th century as a less expensive alternative that was better for 
heart health due to substitution of unsaturated vegetable fats for saturated animal fats. The plot thickened, 
however, when it was discovered that the trans fats in partially hydrogenated vegetable oils were unhealthy. 
Annual margarine consumption peaked in 1976 at 12 pounds per capita and has dropped to under four pounds 
today. Annual butter consumption in the U.S. was 18 pounds per capita in the early 20 th century and is under 
six pounds today. 

5 From Smith 8c Wollensky’s website: “Each year, the ‘Oracle of Omaha’ Warren Buffett lunches with winning 
bidders of a charity luncheon auction to benefit the Glide Foundation in San Francisco. The winning bidder 
brings seven guests to dine with the legendary investor at Smith 8c Wollensky New York City. The Auction is 
in its 16th year and has raised over $25 million.” The New York Times calls the restaurant “a steakhouse to end 
all arguments.” 
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Should a diner at Smith & Wollensky ask where their steak came from, 
they would be told with pride that all of the restaurant’s meat comes 
from a single family ranch, the Double R Ranch in Loomis, Washington. 
On the ranch’s website, references are to be found to a family roots in 
ranching” and “local family farms” and “Western values and traditions,” 
but the phrase “premium brand of grain-fed beef” is the buried lead. 
With a little sleuthing, you can learn that this 70,000-acre, 1,200-head 
ranch is wholly owned by Agri Beef, also founded by Robert Rebholtz 
(the double R) and which purchases cattle from 1,000 farms, with 
350,000 head spending “60-180 days” in its feedlots in Washington, 
Idaho and Kansas. 

At least when you go to McDonald’s, even if you don’t know whether 
the meat in your Big Mac came from cattle in the Amazon or a slaugh¬ 
terhouse in Dodge City, you’re giving up any pretense to the narrative 
of local family farms or the role of properly managed grasslands in 
mitigating climate change. 6 You may or may not believe, even if told, 
that some of McDonald’s beef comes from deforested land in Brazil, 
that an area of the Amazon the size of France has been deforested since 
1970, largely by cattle ranchers, or that McDonald’s has committed to 


6 For more on grasslands and the holistic management of livestock, go to https://savory.global/. More than a third 
of the earth’s surface is grasslands that are not suitable for row cropping and whose management is critical to 
efforts to mitigate climate change, manage water and address food insecurity. 
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eliminate deforestation from its supply chain by 2030. You may or may 
not put much stock in the Global Roundtable for Sustainable Beef, a 
multi-stakeholder initiative founded by McDonald's, Cargill, Walmart, 
and NGOs including World Wildlife Fund, the Rainforest Alliance and 
The Nature Conservancy to promote a “beef value chain that is environ¬ 
mentally sound, socially responsible and economically viable.” 



Smith & Wollensky, McDonald's and fake meat manufacturers are as 
different as different can be as business enterprises, yet all are cathe¬ 
drals. Cathedrals of the secular creed of not knowing where your food 
comes from. 

A progressive rabble-rouser might say that it's as if we'd decided 
to take communion three times a day at the Church of Commod¬ 
ification and Intermediation. A nurture capitalist would put it in 
more forgiving, non-confrontational terms. No one decided. It just 
happened. Over a few generations, we all became detached from the 
realities of food production one K ration, one can of SPAM, one Drive 
Thru, one bag of fertilizer, one $500,000 combine harvester, one bit 
of rainforest, one jar of Cascadian Farm Organic Fruit Spread, one TV 
dinner, one Twinkie at a time. 

Why does this matter? It goes back to entering into healthy relation¬ 
ships with cow, grass, soil, sun and one another. Which is more than 
just a matter of human and environmental health. It is a matter of trust. 

There may be nothing more central at this moment in time than the 
restoration of trust. 
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This is difficult to achieve and maintain via science, religion, politics 
and consumer brands. It seems that the more we have of each, the 
more elusive trust becomes. It is awfully elusive at the level of far-flung 
corporations and colossal institutions, no matter who certifies what 
or who accounts for what or how many management teams commit to 
reading Trust , Inc. 7 A multinational corporation is a blunt instrument 
when it comes to trust. 

Where does that leave us? It leaves us right here, in the places 
where we live. Counties, cities, towns, plateaus, foothills, prairies, 
watersheds, river basins, fisheries, forests, glacial moraines, fruited 
plains, foodsheds, from a grain mill in Skowhegan to a “food forest” in 
eastern Virginia, from “the black gold of Iowa” 8 to the Mattole River 
in northern California. And the great good news is we're not here, in 
these places, alone, as if dropped by a mythical stork. We're here amidst 
farmers and ranchers and others who are working the land, cheek-to- 
jowl with natural neighbors, seen and unseen, managing an interplay of 
economics and ecology that shapes the future. 


To the extent that we do not know these stewards, do not 
recognize the economic value, ecological complexity and 
cultural significance of what they are doing, we are, as a 
people, impoverished, malnourished and befuddled ♦ 



7 Trust, Inc.: How to Create a Business Culture That Will Ignite Passion, Engagement, and Innovation, by Nan S. Russell, 
is one of a spate of management books about leadership, trust and corporate culture. 

8 Iowa has 450 different types of soil. “Twelve thousand years of prairie grass had seeded, sprouted and withered 
on these poorly drained plains, laying down a thick layer of black organic matter that extended two feet deep. . . 
It’s difficult to pinpoint the most fertile place on earth. Some have suggested that the Pampas of Argentina have 
soil of especial richness. Others posit certain areas of the Ukraine, where the fecundity of the soil has led to a 
$900 million black market in ‘chernozem’ (‘black dirt’). However, the National Laboratory for Agriculture and 
the Environment. . .has declared Conrad, Iowa’s soil among the richest farmland in the world.” https://www. 
atlasobscura.com/articles/the-iowa-town-famous-for-its-dirt 
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Amber Lambke, Maine drains, Skmvhegan, Maine 



MISSION AND GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Maine Grains serves bakers, brewers, chefs and families freshly 
milled, organic and heritage grains sourced from the Northeast. 

By re-localizing grain production and milling we support the 
health and livelihood of the farmers and communities we serve. 
Our traditional stone milling process ensures nutrient-packed 
products that are full of flavor and perfect for natural fermenta¬ 
tion baking and cooking. 

Maine Grains is creating jobs, improving land use, and providing 
healthy food for all, while serving as a successful model for 
thriving local economies. 9 



9 From https://mainegrains.com/ 
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WE RE OUT TO DEMOCRATIZE FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE IN THE D C. REGION 


Which means: 

1. A mosaic of public and private lands serving as a base to 
produce wholesome food with regenerative agricultural 
methods 

2. A vertically integrated, employee-owned cooperative of farms, 
nurseries, mills, processors, retail outlets, and wholesale 
distributors 

3. Food available at greatly reduced prices without sacrificing 
ecological values, and agricultural opportunities open to more 
than just the most privileged members of society 10 



10 From https://www.sylvanaqua.com/ 
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Suzan Erem, Sustainable lom Land Trust 
(SILT), West Branch, Iowa 



SILT is a nonprofit that “permanently protects Iowa land to grow 
nature-friendly table food,” making farmland near regional markets 
more affordable and promoting clean air, clean water and healthy soil. 

SILT has protected 9 farms totaling nearly 935 acres across 
Iowa. “They grow shiitake mushrooms, fresh vegetables, 
organic hay to get grass-fed animals through the winter. Some 
grow organic corn and soybeans on long rotations that give the 
soil a chance to regenerate. They give next-generation farmers a 
chance to get into the game. They give their communities local, 
healthy, fresh food, jobs and a new way to look at the world.” 11 


11 From https://silt.org/silt-farms/ 
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One of the most beautiful accounts IVe come across of the interplay 
between human economy and natural systems in a particular place is 
Freeman House's Totem Salmon , documenting his involvement, as a 
local resident, in efforts to preserve and restore a small salmon-bearing 
watershed in northern California. 




Samplings from Totem Salmon : 


“Each biogeographical region presents a wonderful array of 
micro-climates, water flows, soil types, communities of flora and 
fauna. These are the very flesh and blood of place, and human 
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beings have evolved to experience their relationship to the 
biosphere through sensual perception of these specific variations. 
But most of us have lost or been cut off from the skills of system¬ 
atic attentiveness that open us to the natural world’s instruction. 
We have forgotten how critical our connection with particulars of 
place are to our social and cultural well-being. We have forgotten, 
or been deprived of, our history as human beings.” 


“Like most places in the American West, the Mattole River 
basin has experienced three waves of change in the last hundred 
and fifty years, each of which has carried with it a different set 
of relationships between the life of the place and the lives and 
livelihoods of its human population. The details vary from place 
to place, but the pattern remains uniform: Occupation of the land 
by various people acting out of the Euro-American doctrine of 
Manifest Destiny so rapidly and violently as to effect a nearly total 
break in the cultural continuity of the human presence; quickly 
exhausted economies based on centralized extractive industries 
in the century that followed; and, more recently, a wave of new 
immigrants fleeing the failures of urban centers to provide them 
with security and community. In different ways in different 
places, this latter, most recent pulse of settlement defines the 
arena for a struggle to learn at last where we are and to under¬ 
stand the terms of obligation such recognition might entail.” 


“The knowledge of the continuous presence of salmon in this 
river allows me to know myself for a moment as an expression 
of the continuity of human residence in this valley.” 


“True immersion in a system larger than oneself carries with 
it exposure to a vast complexity wherein joy and terror are 
complementary parts.” 


“Now the individual fish move as if from a single impulse; 
the water between them is like the spaces between electrons, 
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between planets. Some force or knowledge or signal moves 
between the fish, as powerful and as invisible as gravity itself, to 
organize the swimmers into a mutual intelligence.” 


“In the two decades since 1978, tens of thousands of people in 
salmon-bearing watersheds in North America have discovered 
their love for the vanishing stocks. Salmon is regaining its status 
as the totem creature of the North Pacific Rim. Salmon, who 
spend most of their lives hidden from us in the vast oceans, 
return to instruct and feed us. They focus our attention on 
some of the smaller increments of the natural world—the 
streams that run through our rural homes or beneath our urban 
structures—at the same time as they instruct us regarding 
the invisible relationship of one locale to another and the life 
lessons to be learned from other species. ” 


“Cantankerous Anne Smith, a rancher who had never been 
shy about sharing her critiques of the Mattole Restoration 
Council’s strategies, grabbed the hand of Rondal Snodgrass of 
Sanctuary Forest, by this time a high-profile preservationist, 
who was sitting next to her. ‘We’ll be on the agenda committee!’ 
If the sudden emergence of thesis and antithesis in the newly 
polarized community had caught me by surprise, it was nothing 
compared to the startling synthesis that would follow.” 


“Watershed councils and alliances have sprouted up as if from 
seeds lain dormant for centuries waiting for the right conditions 
of soil and climate to germinate...” 


“Journalist Phillip Johnson states, 'There is no name for an 
economy that has the watershed as a basic unit; contemplating 
that question might open up a whole new avenue of thought.’ ” 
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There is something pleasing about reel lawn mowers and salmon as 
reminders. Maybe it’s time for them to replace E.F. Schumacher and 
Wendell Berry as my Reminders-in-Chief. An old human-powered tool 
and an ancient species. Unlikely reminders when the subject at hand is 
soil organic matter and investing in local food systems, but reminders 
nonetheless. Perhaps a little psychological wildness (this being the 
ocean that exists beyond the shores of lively seriousness) is warranted, 
no, impelled, if we are going to find our way back up the tributaries of 
hope, to the places where cultural maturity may be spawned and fertile 
imagination fostered. 



Watershed. Foodshed. Moneyshed. Where our food comes from and 
where our money goes. Circulation. Percolation. Sir Albert Howard’s 
a Law of Return.” Paul and Nell Newman’s “putting back into the soil 
what we take out.” Cultivation. Culture. 

While I was writing this, the following landed in my inbox: 

Just last week, Tyson Foods appointed a tech executive as its CEO 
as it finally prioritizes automation in its factories. Online food 
delivery is now ubiquitous wherever it’s available in the world. 

Those who have been agitating for more local food production 
could not feel more prescient as countries look inwards to protect 
their populations. The role of food in our health has also been 
flung into the spotlight as Covid-19 sufferers with food-related 
diseases like diabetes are worst affected. And the need to digitize 
the whole industry - from farm to fork - is stark as workers are 
imperiled to stay at home and conduct business online. If there 
was a time to invest in agrifoodtech, it's now, and luckily many 
investors still are. 

At a projected $10.5 billion, funding levels in HI 2020 appear to 
be holding up against FY 2019 ($21.6 billion). While many deals 
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were in motion pre-pandemic, we’ve seen several VCs later invest 
in companies at pre-Covid valuations. Some categories are feeling 
the brunt - Farm Management Software, Sensing & IoT funding 
is weak although arguably investors were already waiting for 
more success stories before making further bets in that category. 
Funding for Midstream Tech and Innovative Food, especially alt 
meat & dairy startups, has accelerated significantly, bolstered by 
Covid-19 , s threat to food supply chains and negative impact on 
the meat industry. 12 

It’s a nice shout out to local food, but it ignores the fact that the incen¬ 
tives that steer billions of dollars to technological solutions are the 
same incentives that have caused so many cultural problems. 



How do we get from an economy that is over-weighted in technology 
and under-weighted in farmers to an economy that is more balanced and 
healthier? How do we get from an economy that values the land within 
shouting distance of urban and suburban markets in the tens of thou¬ 
sands or hundreds of thousands of dollars per acre, to an economy that 
supports a new generation of organic farms in proximity to population 
centers, producing a meaningful percentage of regional food supplies? 

These questions are almost imponderable, but not quite. 

Gene Logsdon, who Wendell Berry called “the most experienced and 
best observer of agriculture we have,” pondered good bits of this from 
his perch as a a garden farmer.” He meant by this term farmers who are 
happy to operate at a small scale, driven not by monetary gain but by 
cultural and ecological considerations. 


12 www.agfunder.com 
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FARMING it THF. AMERICAN DREAM 


Natures Pace 



v y . » 

GENE LOGSDON 


“(Jefn i\ ilit* iiv»m i x|XficfWt\l jrxl Ik*m 

obwvcr'of igrKiilfurc wc lu\c." 

Wendell Berry 


While Logsdon did not attempt to chart a strategic course from where 
we are today to where we might be in 50 years, he envisioned, with 
more than a little lively seriousness, the contours of possible desti¬ 
nations. To him, the unsustainability and undesirability of industrial 
agriculture were obvious—perhaps most immediately in the way it 
drives midsized farmers out of business and turns large industrial 
farmers into “wealthy serfs.” Ultra-practical lessons learned at the level 
of manure management and household economics led him to ultra- 
thought-provoking inklings of large-scale social transformation: 

The United States has more acreage in lawn than in cultivated 
crops. Let us say that fifty million homes.. .would each put an 
eighth of an acre under cover. That would add up to some 6.25 
million acres. With the higher yields possible in enclosed farming, 
each of those acres might produce three times the yield of an 
open air acre.. .(If that sounds dubious to you, read Eliot Cole¬ 
man’s books, where he describes how to get five crops per year 
under cover in Maine.) .. .If each those enclosed one-eighth acre 
“farms” were housing six egg-laying and meat-producing hens 
and a pig or two to eat the plant parts from the greenhouses too 
overripe for humans, we could be looking at a significant amount 
of food production that would not depend on the gambling 
whimsy of the Chicago Board of Trade or the weather. 13 


13 Letter to a Young Farmer: How to Live Richly without Wealth on the New Garden Farm, Gene Logsdon (Chelsea 
Green Publishing, 2017), pp. 34-35 
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We don’t need to believe that Logsdon was actually advocating for 
a national campaign to get 50 million households to start Victory 
Gardens. We just need to see what his way of thinking-big-by-thinking- 
small brings into our fields of possibility. 


Logsdon’s abiding sense of systemic imbalances in industrial agriculture 
was firmly grounded in his competence as a garden farmer. He knew 
well, observed carefully and wrote often about small farms, starting 
with his own. He understood the cultural implications of the growing 
consumer demand for local food. He did not consider off-farm income, 
when it was necessary, a sign of economic weakness but an indicator of 
common sense. He studied scientific literature about soil fertility with 
the same vigor as he studied the pawpaw and mulberry trees that vied 
for dominance on the eastern side of one of his groves. You couldn’t 
find an Either or an Or in his thinking, or on his farm, even with the 
most fine-toothed of ideologies: 

The new garden farming movement is being driven by upscale 
restaurant chefs, by the flocks of people who frequent farmers’ 
markets looking for fresher food, by a growing number of people 
who are suspicious of regular commercial food, and most of 
all by a millennial generation that seeks a different philosophy 
to live by than what industrialism offers them. Behind it all, 
or because of it all, a demographic change that has been going 
on for a long time is reaching maturity. The whole notion of 
city “limits” is archaic. Rural culture and urban culture are 
fusing, raising havoc with zoning ordinances and neighborhood 
relationships. People are screaming at each other over so-called 
ill-kept lawns, backyard chickens, loose-running dogs, horses 
pooping on roads, speeding cars, tractor noise at night, and 
a thousand other little grievances that are the growing pains 
of acculturation. The problems will be mostly resolved once 
everyone understands how cities and farms are part of a whole, 
not divisible from one another. When all realize that, as we 
munch our good, fresh food, it will not only mean a better 
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environment for all, but the end to this silly political anger 
that colors everything blue or red instead of a lovely productive 
green. 14 

Don't be fooled by the folksiness of this vision. As imperfect and frag¬ 
mented as the local food movement is, as “upscale” as many of its early 
adopters are, and as extremely “unsilly” as political anger has become, 
conviviality and civility are precious and potent and awfully hard to 
come by in other public arenas. The local food movement is uniquely 
able to reconnect us to one another and to the places where we live, and 
to do so in relatively non-ideological ways. 

There is a curious tension in all of this—hyperlocal dots of reconnec¬ 
tion emerging around the country but without linkages to one another, 
often not reflecting in the social sphere the diversity to which they 
are so fundamentally committed in the biological sphere, and not 
organized readily into a collective political voice. This tension leads 
some to dismiss local food as an agent of change. At the same time, 
this tension is what I and many others find so profoundly creative. 
Confronting systemic problems at the local level, up close and personal, 
we are building a foundation upon which ever-widening circles of food 
communities can be built. 



In 2015, the Ecological Society of America published a study that 
mapped the potential of local foodsheds to feed the American popu¬ 
lace, analyzing key variables of cropland area, crop productivity, food 
waste, diet and population distribution. Their findings: 90% of Ameri¬ 
cans could be fed from within 50 to 100 miles of where they live. “Our 
results indicate that the current foodshed potential of most U.S. cities 


14 Letter to a Young Farmer, pp. 46-47 
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is not limited by current agronomic capacity or demographics to any 
great extent, and that the critical barriers to this transition will be 
social and economic.” 15 

Chief among the economic barriers are the cost of farmland and the 
cost of local, organic food. On the money side, we’re talking about 
sums of philanthropy, investment, government assistance and nurture 
capital that would be inconceivable were it not for what the pandemic 
is teaching us about the costs of crisis response and emergency reme¬ 
diation. On the social side, we’re talking about food deserts, elitism, 
school lunches, farm workers, animal welfare, urban migration, fly-over 
country, factory farms and fast food. 

These challenges cannot be tackled working only from the top down, at 
the level of policy, regulation, subsidy and institutional reform. They also 
call for, and offer many wonderfully promising opportunities for, Logs- 
donesque imagination, grassroots engagement and local investment. 



I recently came across the story of three decades of small-scale organic 
farming that is as heartening as it is elegantly practical. It comes from 
Mike Madison’s Fruitful Labor: The Ecology , Economy , and Practice of 
a Family Farm. 16 This slim volume documents simply and thoroughly 
the nuts and bolts of his organic, 23-acre farm—its crops, cultivation 
methods, energy flows, environmental impacts and economics. The 
degree of transparency and care are remarkable. He includes an itemiza¬ 
tion of each crop (the number of individual plants), the number of tools 
(with, for the major ones, their cost and estimates of hours/year of use), 


15 The Potential for Local Croplands to Meet U.S. Food Demand, Andrew Zumkehr and J Elliott Campbell (Frontiers 
of Ecology and the Environment, 2015) [https://www.esa.org/frontiers-in-ecology-and-the-environment/] 

16 Chelsea Green Publishing, 2018 
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estimates of the biomass of large herbivores on the cultivated part of the 
farm (gophers, hares, rats, turkeys and the like) and, even, the details 
of his 2015 federal income tax returns. The farm grows 204 cultivars 
(50,000 plants), including olives, apricots, figs, persimmons, oranges, 
cantaloupes, cucumbers, lettuce, many other fruits, and flowers. The land 
is divided into four roughly parallel zones: five acres of native riparian 
forest along the creek, seven fields of between .5 and 1.5 acres (delin¬ 
eated by hedgerows), an area planted to honeylocust trees providing 
shade for some shade-loving crops, and the remaining area, which is the 
majority of the farm, planted to orchards, with olives predominating. 


Here are a few examples of the competence and care with which 
Madison farms and accounts: 

• “On my farm, the olive mill is idle for 43 weeks of the year, and 
the bed shaper gets only about ten hours of use in a year. Many 
of the other implements are used for only a few days, or even 
just a few hours, per year. Some of the hand tools may be called 
on only once in five years.” 

• “From 2004 to 2014, 71 percent of the months had rainfall below 
average for that month, and only 29 percent were above average. 
What this shows is that rainfall does not follow a Gaussian 
distribution, but is skewed by rare episodes of very high rainfall.” 

• The farm uses 86,616 megajoules of energy (including calcula¬ 
tion of the “embodied energy” represented by all the tools and 
machines) and produces 287,485 megajoules (including calcula¬ 
tion of the increase in the standing biomass of the fruit trees). 

• “When school children visit my farm, I make a point of digging 
up some soil that has not been tilled in twenty years or more 
and passing around chunks so that the students can see the 
structure of the soil, which is complex and interesting, riddled 
with little open channels, and fragments of roots, and the dens of 
terrestrial insects. If I till an acre of ground in the autumn, plant 
an overwintering crop, and harvest it the following spring after 
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which the soil is left undisturbed, I can then dig up the soil a 
year after the tillage to see how the structure has developed. The 
finding is that there is hardly any structure to the soil; one year is 
not nearly enough to begin the development of a soil ecosystem.” 

The finding. It is abundantly clear that Mike Madison has done a lot of 
finding over his thirty years of farming. 

In financial terms, he has found his way to just over $100,000 of annual 
revenue, with almost all sales direct to consumers at the local farmers’ 
market, located eight miles away. 

In cultural terms, he has found his way to make a small but clear 
contribution to systemic change, by creating a countervailing node to 
the impacts of industrial farming, which impacts he summarizes thus: 
“Biodiversity per acre—decreased; jobs per acre—decreased; energy 
efficiency—decreased; local income from agriculture—decreased; soil 
carbon per acre—decreased; C0 2 emissions per acres—increased.” 

In personal terms, he has found his way to a way of life: 

a We live in a beautiful place, we have many friends, we're healthy, 
we have meaningful work, and we have wholesome food to eat 
and good local wine to drink—what would we want with more 
money? Our aim has always been to stay within what Ivan Illich 
called 'the narrow range that separates enough from too much.' 

Our current income keeps us in that range. It seems adequate, 
and we're not motivated to increase it.'' 17 

To a sophisticated investor, Madison's farm would be called, typically 
with some dismissiveness, “a lifestyle business,” that is, an enterprise 
that isn't serious because it lacks the ability or drive to get bigger and 
generate greater profits. 


17 Fruitful Labor, p. 116 
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To a neighbor, a customer or a community member, this farm can 
be valued very differently as a repository of innate value, a bastion 
of deceleration, a defender of biodiversity, a model of stewardship, a 
sequesterer of carbon, a promoter of nutrition and health. 

During an era when commodity farmers have been a getting big or 
getting out,” Madison's example of success at a small scale is all the 
more significant. Which is not to say that his success was easily won, 
or that every small farmer with relatively easy access to urban and 
suburban markets (as Madison has, being located between Sacramento 
and San Francisco) has an easy go of it, or that Americans for Healthy 
Agriculture (AHA) can just call for a million Mike Madisons to pop up 
across the land. 

Globalization and industrialization continue to drive the consoli¬ 
dation of farmland in multi-thousand-acre grain farms, dairy farms 
and livestock operations, shaping much of America's 900 million 
agricultural acres. These farms are firmly entrenched in a system of 
corporate supply chains, industrial production schemes and federal 
subsidies, all of which were put in place before the impact of soil 
erosion, climate change, biodiversity, aquifer depletion and chemical 
pollution were fully understood. 

“There's a strong reason to be deeply concerned when instead of having 
10 midsized dairy farms producing income whose owners spend it in 
town, you replace that with a large farm owned by a set of investors 
whose profits go running off to New York and Chicago,'' says Peter 
Carstensen, a professor of law emeritus at the University of Wisconsin 
law school. 18 


18 https://time.com/5736789/small-american-farmers-debt-crisis-extinction/ 
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So, let us pose the question again: Is it possible to imagine a resurgence of 

small farms in and around cities and towns in the 21st century , significant 

enough in scale to move the needle in systemic terms? 

Some data points get us started. 

* * While the number of farms overall has been declining, and the 
percentage of land owned by and revenue generated by the largest 
farms (over 2,000 acres) has been increasing, the number of farms 
under 50 acres has been growing, from fewer than 600,000 in 1997 
to over 800,000 today. 

** The American Farmland Trust has helped preserve millions of acres 
over the past several decades, and there are more than 1,300 local 
and regional land trusts, many of which focus on farmland pres¬ 
ervation, including Marin Agricultural Land Trust, Vermont Land 
Trust and Sustainable Iowa Land Trust. The Land Trust Alliance 
reports that while top priorities for most of its members are open 
space/habitat preservation and wetlands, farmland preservation is 
becoming increasingly important. 19 

** Organics' share of total U.S. food sales has been growing steadily for 
decades, reaching some 6%, or $50 billion, in 2019. 

** Local food sales have been growing extremely rapidly, from 
$5 billion in 2008 to $12 billion in 2014, according to Packaged 
Facts, a market research firm that announced, in 2015, “a tipping 


19 On the international front, it is interesting to note that since 2003, in France, Terre de Liens has raised roughly 
$100 million in donations and investment capital from 24,600 members and investors to purchase 220 small farms 
(approximately 15,000 acres), preserving farmland and promoting local food systems. 
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point for local food.” (At that time, they projected $20 billion in 
local food sales by 2019.) 

** On the distribution side of things, home delivery businesses like 
Blue Apron, Door to Door Organics, Freshly and FreshDirect have 
proliferated in recent years, reflecting consumer demand for new 
ways to purchase food. Uber’s announcement last month that it 
plans to acquire the food delivery app Postmates for $2.65 billion 
underscores the ferment that is going on in this sector. “At Fresh- 
Direct,” the company’s website states, a we believe that food is 
better when it comes from nearby and has deep relationships with 
many local farmers and producers. Discover a wide range of local 
produce that’s on par with any farmers’ market.” 

* * More than 200 food hubs around the country, both for-profit and 

nonprofit, have emerged to create values-driven regional supply 
chains, connecting small and midsized farmers to wholesale 
customers. a By aggregating product from midsized growers, food 
hubs enable these farmers to serve retail chains, at the same time 
differentiating their produce,” states Michael Rozyne, founder of 
Red Tomato. And Liza Marron, executive director of Valley Roots 
in Colorado’s San Luis Valley, observes, “In Southern Colorado, 
communities are looking more to their local foodshed for suste¬ 
nance. Our hub meets that demand with access to nutrient dense 
local food from 65+ family farms.” 

* * The number of farmers’ markets has exploded over the past few 

decades, from 2000 in 1994 to over 8,600 in 2019, although, as 
would be expected from such rapid growth, there is lots of Settling 
out” going on. “Farmers’ markets are challenged, now, because 
they’ve grown faster than the ability of farmers to supply them. 
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There are sure to be bumps in the road going forward, but I think 
the whole story of farmers' markets is yet to be written. They play a 
pivotal role as an access point to the local food system," states Brian 
Coppom, executive director of Boulder County Farmers Markets, a 
$9 million nonprofit operator of five farmers' markets. 

* * Community supported agriculture has followed a growth and 

plateauing trajectory roughly parallel to that of farmers' markets, with 
some 600,000 Americans now belonging to 7,000 CSAs. The pandemic 
has caused an enormous, and possibly game-changing, surge. Reports 
from across the country are unanimous: CSAs are maxed out in terms 
of membership due to COVID-19, which has revealed the fragility 
of industrial food supply chains and the value of decentralized, local 
procurement directly from small farms. “At one point, the rapid 
growth of venture-backed home delivery companies raised many 
questions about the future of CSAs. However that all shakes out, we 
are now seeing an across-the-board demand for direct access to food 
and farms," notes Guillermo Payet of Local Harvest. 

Then, take the recent case of Whoa 
Nellie Dairy, in Acme, Pennsylvania. 

Due to COVID-19 supply chain disrup¬ 
tions, the farm's Pittsburgh-based milk 
processor stopped purchasing their milk, 
so Mary Beth and Ben Brown ramped 
up a 30-gallon-per-hour bottling and 
pasteurization operation on their farm 
and put out a call to their community. 

Before long, there was a line of cars 
stretching down the road, and they were 
expanding to 45 gallons per hour. 
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“It has been wonderful to see the community coming together like this. 
Everyone is so happy to get their milk from a local dairy again, to know 
where their food comes from. No one wants to see us dumping milk,” 
the Browns observe. The farm has been in Ben’s family since the 1700s. 

Whoa Nellie! Whoa, supply chains! Whoa, pendulum of industrializa¬ 
tion! Whoa, relocalization! Whoa.. .Will we rush back to business as usual 
when the pandemic is over?! 

To this mix, let’s add the experience of the slow money movement 
over the last decade, in which I have been immersed and of which this 
notebook is a very personal reflection and extrapolation. Here, there is 
much that is suggestive of the possibility of systemic change. Suggestive. 

A quantitative summation of this little movement shows the $75 million 
into 750-plus farms and food enterprises via a dozen or so local groups 
since 2010, as alluded to previously in these pages. But the how is just 
as important as the how much. This money has changed hands in an 
informal way, with the phrase “the CSA of investing” doing it justice. 

It is worth pausing on that phrase for a moment and appreciating just 
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how unusual it is for this kind of process to be applied in the sphere 
of investing. Individuals, some sophisticated investors but most not, 
self-organizing, meeting local farmers and food entrepreneurs, then 
making investment decisions, with no fund manager, no professional 
fiduciary intermediation involved. No standardized interest rate, with 
most of the funding in the form of low or very low interest loans, with 
little or no collateral. 

This process has been driven by the energy of hundreds and hundreds 
of meetings and thousands upon thousands of conversations and 
uncountable intentions. A conscious eschewing of efficiency in the 
name of diversity and decentralization runs through it. It would be 
easy both to understate and to overstate the significance of what has 
occurred. All a work in progress, a real-time project in shared learning, 
shared risk and systemic exploration. 

“A hundred years from now,” declares Nancy Thellman, a county 
commissioner in Douglas County, Kansas, “we will look back on these 
early slow money meetings as seminal.” 

Marco Vangelisti, a 20-year veteran of the financial industry, where he 
managed equities for foundations and endowments, puts it this way: 
“Slow money is helping us understand that our industrial food system 
and our financial system are problematic and that a new ethos is called 
for to address the problems caused by both. The idea is to direct some 
of our personal investments towards restoring the fertility of the soil 
in our own foodshed, supporting local farmers and food producers 
who treat soil and people with respect. To do this, we need to measure 
the success of our investments not just by the financial return they 
generate, but by the world they make possible.” 
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After a slow money gathering, Jim Baird, who farms 900 acres in eastern 
Washington, including 300 acres of organic apples, said, simply, “It 
brings tears to my eyes.” 


Over the past few years, this emergent energy has caused a new “variety” 
of slow money to sprout. Five local SOIL groups (SOIL for Slow Oppor¬ 
tunities for Investing Locally), four in Colorado and one in Virginia, 
are now making 0% loans, from permanently donated capital, to small 
organic farms and local food businesses. Although these numbers are still 
very small—304 total member/donors in the five groups, contributing 
a total of $1.25 million, of which more than $800,000 has been loaned 
to over 60 loanees—the willingness of folks to both donate capital and 
commit to a very new way of thinking and doing, a way that often entails 
quite a bit of time and energy, may be telling. 
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To tend these seedlings, we’re going to need ample helpings of culture. 



Perhaps culture’s greatest role , at this point in time , is as a 
bridge from technological cleverness to the innate affection 
for all living things, towards which we aspire ♦ 


Sometimes I wonder if we Americans even know what culture is. We’ve 
been so busy conquering new frontiers and letting freedom ring that we 
haven’t had time to develop the rootedness that culture requires. 

It’s as if we got the first part of the recipe right—add diverse backgrounds 
and heat up the melting pot—but haven’t made it to the finished dish. 
We’ve gotten distracted, restless and impatient. Our attention spans are 
shot. Hence, the TV ad: “We don’t have to cook anymore!” 

The cultural recipe that I’m interested in has ingredients to which 
the American palate seems to have become largely unaccustomed: 
a penchant for preservation and restoration, solving for pattern, 
listening, tolerance (including tolerance for ambiguity), willingness to 
prefer quality over quantity, knowing when to leave no stone unturned 
and when to leave things well enough alone, respect for earthworms, 
harvest celebrations, not being sent into a tizzy by the word altruism , 
neighborliness, patience, humility, forbearance, occasional bouts of tree 
hugging, frequent episodes of tree planting, honest beets, beet paint¬ 
ings, pretty much anything that is thoughtfully infused with beetroot 
(but particularly vodka), and last but not least, humor, as in laughing 
all the way to the.. .farm. 
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I'm not sure if drinking beetroot vodka is a cultural act, but Pm just 
going to assert that it is. 

Bringing money back down to earth is a cultural act. 

As is remembering, “Ilfaut cultiver notre jardin” 20 



In an interview with Carlo Petrini, French farmer Pierre Rabhi 
remarked, “If there are people who cultivate a small garden, I say, 
Wonderful!' A garden is a political act, an act of resistance." 21 

Are there any words more charged than the word political? Call a thing 
political and conviviality goes out the window. 

Wouldn't it be just as accurate to say that a garden—and, by extension, 
a small, diversified, organic farm, which is in the commercial scheme 
of things more like a garden than like a factory—is important precisely 
because it is apolitical? There can be an element of resistance in it, but 
even more there is an ethos of constructive, personal engagement. 

Local food systems call for economic thinking that is both deeply 
conservative and deeply liberal. There is nothing Either/Or about it. 


20 “We must cultivate our garden.” Famously, the last line of Voltaire’s Candide. Here’s what leads up to it: “I have 
no idea what you’re talking about; my general view is that people who meddle with politics usually meet a miserable end, 
and indeed they deserve to. I never bother with what is going on in Constantinople; I only worry about sending the fruits 
of the garden which I cultivate off to be sold there.’ Having said these words, he invited the strangers into his house; his two 
sons and two daughters presented them with several sorts of sherbet, which they had made themselves, with kaimak enriched 
with the candied-peel of citrons, with oranges, lemons, pine-apples, pistachio-nuts, and Mocha coffee... - after which the 
two daughters of the honest Muslim perfumed the strangers’ beards. ‘You must have a vast and magnificent estate,’ said 
Candide to the Turk. T have only twenty acres,’ replied the old man; ‘I and my children cultivate them; and our labour 
preserves us from three great evils: weariness, vice, and want.’ Candide, on his way home, reflected deeply on what the old 
man had said. ‘This honest Turk,’ he said to Pangloss and Martin, seems to be in afar better place than kings’.... “I also 
know,” said Candide, “that we must cultivate our garden.’ (Cited at https://www.theschooloflife.com/thebookoflife/ 
cultivate-own-garden-voltaire/) 

21 Loving the Earth: Dialogues on the Future of Our Planet, by Carlo Petrini (Slow Food Editore, 2014), p. 214 
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Perhaps that's why America's founding fathers, notwithstanding their 
inability to reconcile slavery with their democratic ideals, considered 
farming and farmers vital to democracy. 22 



“Over the years, the founders have been invoked by almost every 
politician and every political movement across the whole spectrum 
from left to right," writes Andrea Wulf, author of Founding Gardeners , 
tracing the central role of agriculture in the early vision of America as 
an independent, agrarian republic. “Now, maybe, it's time for gardeners 
and environmentalists to claim their stake in the ideals that formed this 
nation." Wulf provides some fodder: 

Franklin listed in 1769 the three ways by which a nation might 
acquire wealth, and gave his opinion on each: “The first is by War 
... This is Robbery. The second by Commerce which is generally 
Cheating. The third by Agriculture the only honest Way”... 


Colonists began to equate home production and agriculture with 
the upholding of domestic liberty... 


Agriculture and the independent small-scale farmer were, in their [the 
founding fathers'] eyes, the building blocks of the new nation... 


Today's slowly changing attitude toward local produce, home¬ 
grown vegetables and inner-city gardening in the United States 


22 They also harbored deep misgivings about political parties. In “The Founding Fathers Feared Political Factions 
Would Tear the Nation Apart,” Sarah Pruitt writes: “Today, it may seem impossible to imagine the U.S. govern¬ 
ment without its two leading political parties, Democrats and Republicans. But in 1787, when delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention gathered in Philadelphia to hash out the foundations of their new government, they 
entirely omitted political parties from the new nation’s founding document. 

“This was no accident. The framers of the new Constitution desperately wanted to avoid the divisions that had 
ripped England apart in the bloody civil wars of the 17th century. Many of them saw parties—or ‘factions,’ as they 
called them—as corrupt relics of the monarchical British system that they wanted to discard in favor of a truly 
democratic government.” (https://www.history.com/news/founding-fathers-political-parties-opinion) 
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are part of the same endeavor. The new “food movements” 
(accompanied by a flurry of books and initiatives)—ranging 
from the promotion of urban agriculture to the preservation of 
farmland, from the first lady’s vegetable garden at the White 
House to the returning interest of native species in ornamental 
gardens—can be placed in the context of the founding fathers’ 
legacy. 23 

As the young nation grew, exploiting the abundance of land, the labor 
of slaves, and, later, industrialization powered by oil, agriculture 
orphaned local produce in favor of commodity cash crops and global 
markets. The vision of democracy based on the virtues of a population 
of small-holders was overtaken by the imperatives of plantation 
capitalism. 24 

Flash forward to children who think food comes from a supermarket and 
parents who think the money in their retirement accounts comes from... 
comes from.. .no, we don’t tend to think about where it comes from. 

We would do well to consider the words of Tom Stearns, founder of 
High Mowing Organic Seeds: 

Of course we’re confused. Everyone left the farm, moved to the 
city, and now we’re all tweeting and playing video games. 25 



23 Excerpts from the Prologue of Founding Gardeners , by Andrea Wulf (Knopf, 2011) 

24 During his eulogy for John Lewis, Rev. James Lawson Jr. implored us not to drink “the poison of plantation capi¬ 
talism.” 

25 In conversation. Tom and High Mowing Organic Seeds are featured in Ben Hewitt’s The Town That Food Saved, 
which chronicles the work of entrepreneurs, farmers and activists in Hardwick, Vermont, considered by many an 
epicenter of the local food movement. 
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We are certainly confused, and our confusion makes us vulnerable to 
the Great Either/Or-ness of today's culture wars. Get Big vs. Get Out, 
industrial vs. agrarian, urban vs. rural. Remember such goodies as this? 
“Al Gore wants everyone to ride bicycles and return to subsistence agricul¬ 
ture. 77 Contemporary versions of such ideological scorn are abundant, 
from all directions, and do not need repeating. 

No, everyone isn't going to put down their electronic toys and pick 
up a hoe. No, not everyone enjoys the prospect of a techno-utopian 
Mars-dream. No, everyone isn't going to abandon hot dogs in favor of 
faux chiens. And, no, not everyone who shops at the farmers' market is 
a Prius-driving, downward-dog-loving, trust-fund baby boomer. If we 
can rise above such false choices, we can all look together towards the 
possibility of a Great American Do-Over. 

Helping us see that far is the next generation of small and midsized 
diversified, organic farms, in and around scores of cities and towns 
across the land, improving our health, making conviviality and civility 
real, and rebuilding community, as surely as grain production returning 
to Maine, hogs grazing the food forests of northern Virginia, salmon 
returning to the Mattole River watershed, and wind rippling through 
amber waves of Kernza. 26 


26 Kernza is “intermediate wheatgrass,” a new crop being bred at the Land Institute in Salina, Kansas as a deep- 
rooted, perennial alternative to wheat. 
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Thanks to these sponsors and partners: 

Backpacker's Pantry (Boulder, Colorado) 
Baird Orchards (Royal City, Washington) 
Fair Farm (Longmont, Colorado) 

Local Harvest ( localharvest.org ) 

Real Organic Project ( realorganicproject.org ) 


Special thanks to Jessica Xavier at planetxdesign.space 
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